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.HE  VILLAGE:  Monroe  near 
Dearborn  for  Italian  food  and  pri- 
vacy. Each  booth  is  some  decorators 
conception  of  a  castle  in  an  Italian 
village.  One  of  the  better  places  in 
the  vicinity  for  your  introduction  to 
the  pizza,  though  you  should  have 
met  by  now.  Prices  start  from  a 
happy  minimum. 


D 


'AVE  MILLER'S:  Across  from 
the  Sherman  Hotel  offers  ringside  at- 
mosphere and  Dave,  who  used  to 
referee  professional  bouts.  Dave  will 
mix  you  a  good  drink  and  with  it 
goes  a  story  of  Dempsey  or  Louis. 
Pictures  about  the  bar  make  it  all 
authentic. 


M, 


-ME.  GALLI'S:  on  Chicago  Ave- 
nue, one  block  east  of  Michigan. 
Every  weekday  night  about  five  to 
seven  the  Abbott  Hall  fleet  is  in. 
About  ten  o'clock  Northwestern 
downtown  takes  over.  In  between 
times  a  delightfully  philosophical  bar- 
tender— Howard,  by  name — more 
than  compensates  for  lack  of  atmos- 
phere. When  Mme.  is  not  flashing 
her  rocks  about,  Howard  slips  in  a 
couple  on  the  house.  He,  himself  has 
been  on  the  wagon  since  St.  Patrick's 
day — theoretically.  Restaurant  in  the 
back — if  you  eat,  too, — offers  excel- 
lent shrimp. 

.LlPP'S  LOWER  LEVEL:  Infor- 
mation about  this  place  is  passed  on 
to  you  as  a  warning — or  a  tip-off — 
which  ever  you  choose.  At  any  rate, 
any  unescorted  girls  are  sent  down- 
stairs, where  they  are  seated  at  tables, 
long  tables,  with  room  for  more 
people  at  them.  In  a  little  while,  be- 
cause the  management  has  contrived 
it  so  cleverly,  transient  servicemen 
will  be  sitting  with  them.  The  boys 
call  it,  "the  trail  of  the  quail." 
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'Bugler  Carroll  gets  'em  up  faster  with 
fragrant  Sir  Walter  Raleigh" 


Smokes  as  sweet 
as  it  smells 

". . .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America" 


UNION   MAD 


J 


A    BOX   OF    LIFE 
SAVERS    FOR 

THE  BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication. 


Friends,  please  consiJer  young  Albert,  above: 
Albert  was  once  a  stranger  to  love. 

Shunned,  was  young  Albert,  alone  till  the  day 
PEP-O-MINTs  took  his  bad  breath  away. 


MORAL: 


■  Everybody's  breath 
offends  now  and  then.  Let  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freshen 
your  breath— after  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  smoking. 
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THIS  MONTH:    After  listening  to  calliopes 
and  an  enthusiastic  radio  announcer,  the 
Parrot  decided  to  go  to  the  circus.   Kitty 
Weaver,  on  the  cover,  went  to  the  circus  too. 
A  clown  tickled  her  with  a  long,  red  feather, 
and  she  laughed.    Which  is  the  only  thing 
to  do  under  such  circumstances. 


THE  ISSUE  AT  STAKE 

Summer  and  circuses  make  us  feel  young 
and  fun  again,  so  we  offer  "Maerdning", 
"Bigger  than  a  Nose",  and  "The 
Lesser  Antilles"  by  three  very  young 
and  very  funny  people.    Graduation  and 
the  continuing  year  of  our  war  1944, 
however,  awake  a  realization  of  basic 
values.   If  we  haven't  all  enlisted  before 
our  first  personal  appearance  in  a 
college  graduation  ceremony,  it  won't  be 
Jim  Harney's  fault.    As  a  forceful  and 
earnest  presentation  of  the  viewpoint  of 
the  man  overseas,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend his  letter  on  page  four.  Frances 
Rosa,  lately  of  Hawaii,  describes  the 
civilian  reaction  to  December  7,  1941,  in  a 
well-done  piece  entitled  "Students  Under 
Fire."   Perennial  Pat  Westbrook  offers 
a  profile  of  campus  character  Harry 
Bergmann  in  "Impresario  Extraordinary." 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  HARNEY 

Glider  Infantry 


England 
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A  HE  following  comes  with  all  sincerity  and  after  much  thought. 
I  honestly  recommend  some  form  of  war  work.  Your  United  States 
Employment  Service  office  will  tell  you  where  you  can  do  the  most 
good.  Now  take  it  easy.  You  won't  be  happy,  really,  until  we're 
all  back  home  again  just  rushing  you  girls  off  your  feet  and  trying 
our  best  to  please  you  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  There's  only  one 
sensible  way  to  act  and  that  is  go  all  out  for  the  war.  You  owe  it 
to  your  future  and  to  the  millions  of  us  giving  our  life  blood  to 
insure  your  future  happiness.  Building  some  war  item  you  can 
earn  high  wages,  make  that  needed  item  and  buy  war  bonds. 

Honest  to  God,  we're  going  to  blame,  and  do  now,  the  American 
people  for  every  casualty  and  every  year  of  war.  We're  doing 
everything  your  work  and  money  will  let  us  do.  When  you  people 
will  pledge  enough  money  and  build  enough  war  items  then,  and 
only  then,  will  we  defeat  the  enemy.  And  we're  damn  sick  and 
tired  of  it  all  and  want  to  go  home,  if  necessary  to  knock  some  sense 
into  the  American  people. 

Right  now  I  can  hardly  contain  myself.  The  English  people  are 
so  insular  they  don't  care  what  the  rest  of  the  world  does.  Are  we 
— meaning  you,  people  back  home, — going  to  forget  us  or  should  I 
ask,  why  have  you  forgotten  us?  Practically  every  other  nation  in 
the  world  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Americas  is  aivina 
every  ounce  of  blood  it  can  squeeze  from  its  people  to  see  that  jus- 
tice again  holds  the  governmental  reins  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
countries.  Read  Life  magazine,  August  16,  1943 — "How  Strong  Is 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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-Publications  offices— 

North  of  the  Grill  and  East  of  the 
Men's — are  the  setting  for  much  noise 
and    conviviality    and    cokes    about 
three-thirty  of  almost  any  afternoon. 
Here    gather    the    bigwigs    and    the 
would-be's.    Here  world  government, 
philosophy,    and   sex   are   re- 
duced    to     atomic     weights. 
And    here    come    the    little- 
knowns   and   the   never-will- 
be's  to  inquire  at  the  lost  and 
found,  to  pay  for  their  Syl- 
labus, to  find  out  why  they 
haven't  received  their  Parrot, 
or  to  run   a   personal   in   the 
Daily.     In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion    the    Syllabus    staff 
strives    valiantly    to    identify 
the  individuals  in  their  group 
shots.  Faced  with  a  group  photograph 
of  WSGA  or  SGB  the  BMOC's  and 
BWOC's    vie    in    recognizing     their 
comrades    and    satellites.      Invariably 
there  is  one  individual  in  each  group 
shot  whom  no  one  can  identify.  The 
bigwigs  cannot  remember  them,   the 
little-knowns  frankly  never  saw  them, 
and   the   officers   of   the   organization 
concerned    have    no    idea    who    they 
may  be.   In  the  meantime  the  Syllabus 
must   go   to   press,    and   these    people 
remain    unidentified.     And    who    are 
these  unknowns?    Are  they  the  ille- 
gitimate off -spring  of  E.  L.  Ray  who 
crop    up    unexpectedly?      Are    they 
repressed  Northwestern  students  who 
mingle  with  the  groups  for  publicity 
purposes?     Maybe   you    know   them. 
Maybe  they're   you. 

In  Universitate 

A  debate  between  Norman  Thomas 


and  Clifton  Utley  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Mock  Political  Convention  was 
spiked  by  verbal  tomato  throwing 
on  the  part  of  Professor  Schilpp.  As 
Republican  enthusiasm  mounted  high 
and  delegates  madly  stormed  across 
the  stage,  we  were  alarmed  and 
amused  to  notice  Professor 
John  J.  B.  Morgan  of  the 
psych  department  standing 
in  the  balcony  surveying  the 
scene.  We  assume  that  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  is  doing  re- 
search on  a  new  text  for  ab- 
normal psychology. 

In  Navis 

Contrasting  brightly  with 
the  serious  mien  of  the  men 
returned  from  overseas  is  the  devil- 
may-care  attitude  of  our  pre-fight 
men.  We're  not  criticizing.  We  con- 
sider the  American  sense  of  humor  a 
God-given  contribution  to  morale. 
We  particularly  enjoy  a  certain  Ab- 
bott Hall  midshipman's  variation  on 
the  hand-waving,  "hi-ya-fella"  salu- 
tation. Raising  a  stiff  right  arm  he 
quips,  "Heil  Hitler — just  in  case  we 
lose." 

An  Evanston  cam- 
pus Navy  man  com- 
menting on  favorite 
Lt.  Blevins  remarked, 
"That  man's  so  strict 
— why  the  other  day 
he  caught  two  R.O.'s 
running  to  class  be- 
cause they  were  late  and  gave  them 
demerits  for  running  out  of  step." 

International  House 

We  rate  among  our  acquaintances 


two  young  women  who  rate  among 
their  acquaintances  Levi,  bartender 
at  the  Bar  Music.  In  return  for  num- 
erous set-ups  the  two  invited  the  bar- 
tender to  "drop  in  at  the  house  some- 
time," an  offer  which  Levi  only  too 
promptly  accepted.  When  the  bar- 
tender appeared  the  two  young  wom- 
en introduced  him  to  their  house 
mother  as  "Doctor  Levi,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Jamaica."  Despite 
this  glowing  title,  the  house  mother 
remained  adamant  on  the  question  of 
a  dinner  invitation.  Levi  therefore, 
was  set  up  with  cokes  in  the  Grill. 

Bon  V wants 

Sitting  across  from  us  at  Cooley's 
on  a  recent  dull  Saturday  night  was 
one  of  the  louder  contingents  of 
Evanston  High  School's  elite  young 
men.  Assuming  an  air  of  infinite 
boredom  each  dragged  heavily  on  his 
cigar  and  blew  the  smoke  out  slowly. 
Some  coughed  underhandedly.  As 
conversation  reached  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement and  volume  we  learned  that 
this  was  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Rape  a  Dame  a  Day  Club.  Ignoring 
the  possible  sociolog- 
ical and  psychological 
problems  involved  we 
persisted  in  worrying 
whether  this  repre- 
sented a  group  or  in- 
dividual quota. 

Changing  Scene 

Since  the  advent  of  war  and  resig- 
nation of  Jess,  waiters  in  the  Grill 
have  assumed  a  character  completely 
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out  of  keeping  with  the  environment. 
As  proof  we  offer  the  case  of  one  ro- 
bust waiter  whom  we  recently  caught 
pacing  the  hall  outside  of  publica- 
tions offices  singing  in  a  mellow  bari- 
tone. "He  walks  with  me  and  he  talks 
with  me.  .  .  ." 

Reply  Valiant 

There  are  those  students  who  take 
great  pleasure  in  putting  their  pro- 
fessors on  the  proverbial  spot  in  front 
of  a  class.  We  point  with  pride  to 
the  presence  of  mind  of  the  philoso- 
phy professor  about  whom  this  tale 
is  told.  The  prof  had  been  explain- 
ing that,  true  to  the  modern  code,  his 
children  had  been  reared  to  take  sex 
for  granted  as  a  very  human  and 
common  thing  which  could  be  looked 
at  and  talked  about  without  Vic- 
torian qualms.  He  mentioned  that 
until  the  age  of  twelve  his  children 
had  bathed  together.  Immediately 
one  too-bright  young  thing  spoke 
out,  "Why  did  you  have  them  stop  at 
twelve?" 

Calmly     returned     the     professor, 


"My  dear  young  lady,  we  have  only 
an  ordinary  bathtub — not  a  swim- 
ming pool." 

News  Front 

Doing  a  survey  for  credit  on  the 
popularity  of  such  pulp  magazines 
as  Breezy  Stories,  Horror,  and  Shadow 
Magazine,  we  picked  up  some  vital 
pieces  of  information.  Comic  maga- 
zines far  outsell  pulp  magazines  at 
the  newsstand  by  the  Davis  Street  L. 
"But  then  you  know,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  buyers  than  the  ordin- 
ary newsstand,"  the  man  behind  the 
counter  explained.  "Students  and 
professors  and  the  like." 

In  Chicago  we  asked  another  news 
vendor  which  of  the  pulp  magazines 
he  sold  the  most  of.  "Life,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

And  So  To — 

A  Chicago  judge  in  ruling  on  a 
divorce  case  recently  remarked  that 
in  his  opinion  the  prime  cause  of 
marital  troubles  is  the  American  ac- 


"Mentbers  of  the  Ankle  and  Eager  Clnb- 


ceptance  of  twin  beds.  The  judge 
concluded  that  the  government  should 
outlaw  singles  and  subsidize  double 
beds.  This  in  itself  was  enough  to 
cheer  our  mid-quarter  days,  but  the 
climax  has  been  climaxed.  The  D.G.'s 
posted  this  news  item  on  their  sign- 
out  sheet.  "As  a  gentle  reminder,"  as 
they  tersely  put  it. 

Anticlimax  Department 

The  recent  inter-racial  house  dis- 
cussion groups  have  had  far  reaching 
effects  on  the  lives  of  otherwise  men- 
tally cloistered  sorority  women.  This 
is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  report 
of  the  Alph  Phi  who  returned  en- 
lightened and  enthused  from  the 
inter-racial  program  given  in  Cahn 
auditorium.  To  an  audience  of  sisters 
she  explained  that  many  of  the 
world's  greatest  writers,  musicians, 
and  scientists  are  of  the  Jewish  race. 
Earnestly  and  excitedly  she  hastened 
on,  "Why  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  all  times  were  Jews  .  .  .  Jesus  and, 
and  Mr.  Cahn  of  Cahn  auditorium." 

Facts  For  Your  Fingertips 

After  writing  many  futile  notes, 
the  Alpha  Chis  have  discovered  that 
their  new  house  maid  is  not  only 
stone  deaf  but  illiterate;  that  is,  she 
can't  read. 

One  of  the  petitioners  for  the 
editorship  of  the  Purple  Parrot  on 
writing  to  the  principal  of  her  high 
school  for  a  letter  of  recommendation 
found  that  said  principal  had  been 
expelled — on  moral  principles. 

Latest  report  on  the  political  front 
is  that  Lucille  Garber  and  Marge 
Niles  have  lumbered  off  to  Wiscon- 
sin, the  burial  grounds  of  all  good 
Republicans. 

RULES  CLIMATE  HERE  TOPS 

THAT  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Judge   Robert   J.    Dunne   in   Circuit 
court  yesterday  held  that  Illinois  has  a 
much  better  climate  than  California. 

— Chicago  Tribune 
And   that   takes   care  of   that,    now 
what'll  we  talk  about? 

MARCH  OF  SCIENCE 

In   Berkeley,    California,   officials   of 

the  University  of  California  herbarium 

announced  that  a  combination  of  liquor 

and  mushrooms  can  make  a  person  sick. 

— Time 
Mushrooms,  too,  huh? 
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from  the  letters  of  A/C  JOHN  TOOMAY 


STAFF  SERGEANT 


At  nineteen  Tad  is  a  staff  sergeant  in  Italy.    "Something  has 
to  be  done,"  he  wrote,  "and  it's  going  to  take  more  than  me." 


M 


Y  BROTHER  doesn't  give  a 
damn  any  more.  I  guess  I  never  gave 
you  the  whole  dope  on  him,  did  I? 
He  used  to  be  a  pacifist  in  belief. 
He  knew  he  wasn't  a  pacifist;  but  he 
knew  that  pacifism  was  the  only  real 
way  to  settle  anything.  We  used  to 
argue  this  off  and  on  and  he  talked 
with  such  a  mild  sincerity  that  it 
scared  me.  I  laughed  at  him  anyway. 
But  he  still  maintained  it.  He  used 
to  care  about  people.  .  .  . 

One  spring  afternoon  we  were 
walking  through  a  park  in  Los  An- 
geles together.  A  man  and  woman 
walked  in  front  of  us  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  man  stopped,  picked  up  a 
little  dog  in  the  path  and  threw  it 
in  a  pool  of  water.  Brother  Tad  didn't 
change  his  pace.  He  just  walked  up 
to  the  man,  turned  him  around, 
slapped  him  once  across  the  face. 
Then,  still  holding  on  to  the  back  of 
the  man's  neck,  he  picked  him  up  and 
threw  him  in  the  water.  We  walked 
away.  .  .  . 

Now  Tad  doesn't  care  any  more. 
And  he  doesn't  scream  about  it.  Don't 
get  the  idea  that  because  I  yell  around 
some  about  him  that  he  is  yelling 
around  in  the  same  way  about  him- 
self. About  things  that  are  close  to 
him  he  never  says  a  word. 

I  had  a  letter  from  him  the  other 
day.  He's  19  now  and  a  staff  ser- 
geant in  Italy.  With  the  Rangers. 
He  was  a  private  the  day  before  they 
started  in  on  a  little  beach  town;  one 
day  later  he  was  what  he  is,  and  the 
town   was    what    they    wanted    it    to 


be:    in   their  hands.     He   said   at   the 
end  of  a  letter  to  me.  .  .  . 


"I 


JUST  WALKED  up  a  street 
swinging  my  tommy  gun  from  the 
hips,  and  when  I  got  to  the  other 
end  of  the  street  I  was  a  staff  sergeant. 

"We  walked  up  the  street  in  skir- 
mish. I  was  security  and  going  fairly 
fast  about  20  yards  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  squad.  There  was  a  sniper  in 
an  old  whore  house  down  the  street, 
but  we  knew  about  him  and  staying 
out  of  the  way  was  simple,  just  like 
maneuvers.  Behind  me  one  of  our 
men  stepped  on  a  booby  and  scattered 
his  two  buddies,  in  equal  but  infini- 
tesimal portions   for  half  a  block. 

"Our  officer  was  a  little  off  the  trol- 
ley on  account  of  it  and  he  forgot 
about  the  sniper. 

"The  sniper  was  sweet  and  very 
cool  and  I  walked  up  the  street  the 
rest  of  the  way.  When  I  got  there 
some  of  the  others  were  already  there 
and  we  waited  around  till  they  got 
the  sniper,  and  then  we  went  up  the 
hill  and  we  watched  while  they  land- 
ed some  artillery,  and  we  laughed  at 


the  dog  faces  who  took  over  the  town 
because  they  had  to  dig  around  and 
screw  around. 

"The  kitchen  came  up  and  we  ate 
an<3  the  dog  faces  couldn't  eat  because 
the  town  was  smelled  up  by  the 
sewers.  So  we  had  seconds.  Then 
we  walked  awhile  and  got  into  some 
lorries  and  they  took  us  away.  It  was 
simple  and  everything." 

He  ended  it  something  like  this — 

X  OU  MIGHT  AS  WELL  get  all 
set  for  the  bad  news  one  of  these 
days.  I  don't  like  it  either  but  it's 
easier  if  you're  all  set.  I  don't  have 
to  tell  you  the  things  I've  had  in  life, 
you  know  them.  You  had  them  too. 
They're  all  I'd  ever  want  really  any- 
way. 

"If  it  was  just  that  time  we  chopped 
down  the  tree  over  the  creek  out  by 
Tinny 's  Grove,  it  would  still  be  okay. 
You  can't  ask  for  much  really;  really, 
there  isn't  much  to  be  had. 

"But  you  might  as  well  get  ready 
because  it's  coming.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing about  it — as  if  there  were  some- 
thing I  ought  to  do  and  can't  remem- 
ber about.  You're  going  to  be  okay 
and  I'm  okay  now,  see!  Calm.  I 
would  hate  to  be  as  tough  as  this  will 
make  you.  I  am  tough  enough  my- 
self. Maybe  you  can  be  me  and  you 
too.    That'll  be  tough  on  the  women. 

"The  Germans  are  a  wee  bit  good. 

"I  wish  it  was  done.  I  have  seen 
something  and  done  something,  but 
it  is  only  a  scratch.  It  is  more  than 
me  that  has  to  be  done " 
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STUDENTS  UNDER  FIRE 


During  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  American  students  were 
tested.  They  were  not  found  wanting.  A  resident  of  Honolulu 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  civilians  at  war. 


"Wf 


tanks 


fire 


HERE  DID  THE  ARMY 
ever  find  those  cheap  planes  for  anti- 
aircraft targets?  They  look  like  tin 
cans! 

"Gee,  look  at  the  oi 
in  the  Navy  Yard!" 

"Whew,  the  Army 
is  sure  playing  rough; 
these  are  the  heaviest 
maneuvers  we've  ever 
had." 

These  were  charac- 
teristic comments  of 
civilians  who  were  on 
the  heights  of  Hono- 
lulu watching  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack, 
Sunday,  December  7, 
1941.  Residents 
didn't  know  they 
were  watching  real 
maneuvers.  How  were 
they  to  know  that  the 
"cheap"  planes  were  Japanese? 


"^ 


B 


EFORE  THE  7TH,  PEARL 
Harbor  to  Islanders  was  merely  the 
harbor  that  happened  to  be  next  to 
the  Navy  Yard,  where  mechanics  have 
repaired  ships  since  about  1887,  the 
year  in  which  the  U.  S.  government 
took  over  the  harbor  through  a  recip- 
rocal trade  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian 
government.  To  civilians  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  the  place  where  the  fleet 
anchored  when  it  came  in.  And  to 
tourists  Pearl  Harbor  was  the  site 
where  the  Pan  American  clippers 
landed  and  took  off.  Because  few 
people  fully  realized  the  importance 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  all  of  our  Hawaiian 
martial  pride  centered  around  Scho- 
field  Barracks  and  newer  air  fields 
scattered  over  the  Island  of  Oahu. 


Hawaii  was  prepared  for  war 
with  Japan,  but  Hawaii  was  not 
prepared  for  a  surprise  attack. 
Long  before  most  people  started  to 
realize  the  country  was  becoming 
cautious,  Hawaii  had  its  first  signs. 
Cameras  were  prohib- 
ited inside  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  Yard  as 
early  as  1937,  and  de- 
fense workers  were 
contracted  to  build 
defense  projects,  not 
only  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  on  the 
Navy  controlled  is- 
lands Wake,  Guam, 
and  Midway. 

During  1941  far 
sighted  Honolulans 
started  a  campaign  in 
the  papers  asking  resi- 
dents to  stock  up  on 
canned  food.  Although  no  one  spe- 
cifically mentioned  war  with  any 
one  nation,  danger  of  war  with  Japan 
was  understood  to  be  the  reason  back 
of  this  plea.  Many  people  took  the 
hint  and  gathered  together  canned 
goods.  Perhaps  they  are  the  ones  to 
whom  Islanders  owe  their  thanks  for 
making  food  rationing  unnecessary 
even  now  after  two  and  a  half  years 
of  war.  Shortly  before  the  attack, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  Hawaii  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.  trying  to  obtain 
from  Congress  a  money  grant  for 
medical  supplies. 

Islanders  were  just  as  stunned  as 
the  Mainlanders  were  at  the  surprise 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  but  we  re- 
covered faster  because  we  were  ex- 
pecting and  were  preparing  for  war. 
By  noon  of  the  seventh,  everyone  had 


turned  on  the  radio  and  had  discov- 
ered we  were  at  war.  Our  orders  were 
to  keep  off  the  streets  unless  we  were 
going  somewhere  on  war  business. 
Other  orders  were  to  fill  all  available 
containers  with  water;  even  at  the 
radio  station  they  had  heard  the  ru- 
mor that  the  water  supply  had  been 
contaminated.  The  plea  to  keep  tele- 
phone communications  clear  was 
rather  futile  because  everyone  was 
worried  about  other  members  in  his 
family  throughout  the  city.  These 
orders  came  from  the  radio  station, 
which  announced  before  going  off  the 
air  at  noon  that  we  were  to  keep  our 
radios  on  and  the  volume  turned  up 
high  so  that  neighbors  without  radios 
could  hear  the  orders  issued  by  our 
new  Military  Governor.  Hawaii  was 
under  Martial  Law. 


A, 


.FTER  THE  RADIO  WENT 
off,  rumors  held  full  sway.  Groups 
in  each  neighborhood  gathered  to 
review  the  rumors  they  had  chanced 
upon.  All  through  Honolulu  there 
was  a  hush  and  everyone — even 
large  groups — spoke  very  low.  Stran- 
gers became  friendly  and  helpful  at 
once.  The  new  neighbors,  who  at 
first  were  very  shy,  finally  let  down 
their  hair  and  offered  their  pet  the- 
ories. The  civilian  population  didn't 
know  the  score  and  were  doing  their 
best  with  their  imaginations. 

Groups  of  boys  set  out  to  comb  the 
hills  for  parachutists  who  were  sup- 
posedly wandering  around  through 
the  brush.  Meanwhile  onlookers  in 
the  valleys  thought  the  hunting  par- 
ties were  the  parachutists.  After 
watching  the  boys  on  the  hill  for  a 
while  the  men  went  into  their  homes, 
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got  out  their  shot-guns  and  prepared 
to  fight  it  out  if  they  came  down. 
Kamaainas  and  malihinis,  citizens  and 
aliens,  gathered  together  in  each  com- 
munity to  plan  what  they  would  do 
if  anyone  attacked  their  section. 

By  noon  Honolulu  homes  had  been 
cleared  of  most  of  their  men,  nurses, 
and  war  workers.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  about  the  war,  defense  work- 
ers and  servicemen  headed  for  their 
stations,  and  the  University  of  Hawaii 
boys  reported  to  their  gym,  where 
they  were  sworn  into  the  Hawaiian 
Territorial  Guard,  formed  on  the  spot 
to  take  the  part  of  the  National  Guard 
unit  that  had  been  taken  into  the 
regular  Army  before  the  war.  These 
H.T.G.  boys  were  called  upon  to  do 
all  the  guarding  that  the  regular  sol- 
diers had  no  time  for,  and  the  unit  is 
still  functioning  at  the  present  time. 
While  our  University  of  Hawaii  boys 
nervously  guarded  the  Palace,  the 
City  Hall,  the  Territorial  Tax  Office, 
the  governor's  home,  and  other  stra- 
tegic buildings  in  downtown  Hono- 
lulu, soldiers  were  digging  slit  trenches 
all  night  in  front  of  these  buildings. 


T. 


HE  REST  OF  HONOLULU 
spent  that  night  in  utter  terror;  few 
slept.  Even  children  stayed  up  un- 
noticed by  the  adults  who  sat  in 
silence  before  their  radios,  waiting  for 
the  unknown.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  no  moon,  not  even  a 
star  to  lighten  the  thick  darkness  in 
the  room.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  peer  into  the  darkness  and  won- 
der. Whenever  someone  spoke  in  the 
room,  no  one  answered;  each  person 
was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts, 
afraid  to  voice  them.  No  one  knew 
exactly  what  had  happened  to  Oahu, 
but  each  person  understood  that  if  the 
Japs  invaded  that  night  we  would  be 
at  their  mercy.  Although  we  didn't 
exactly  know  how  badly  we  were  hit 
on  Oahu,  everyone  worried  about 
news  from  other  Islands  that  had  little 
or  no  military  protection. 

When  the  announcement  finally 
came  that  the  other  Islands  were  all 
right,  Honolulu  families  agreed  to  go 
to  bed,  where  each  person  lay  fully 
clothed  for  the  rest  of  the  night  won- 
dering what  was  going  to  happen  to 
Hawaii.  By  that  time  we  had  plenty 
of  food  for  thought.    We  knew  that 


all  the  military  objectives  on  the  Is- 
land had  been  hit,  that  Hickam  field 
had  been  torn  to  the  ground  without 
a  single  plane  getting  up,  that  even 
though  several  ships  had  been  sunk 
at  Pearl  Harbor  the  neck  of  the  harbor 
hadn't  been  bottled  up. 

A  cold  clammy  feeling  enveloped 
each  person,  lying  awake  waiting  for 
the  dawn  to  light  that  night  of  un- 
speakable horror  of  the  unknown. 

In  the  morning  business  men  re- 
turned to  work  in  Honolulu,  and  some 
workers  came  home  from  the  bombed 
areas  where  they  had  worked  steadily. 
Teachers  were  called  to  report  to 
their  schools  where  evacuees  from  the 
bombed  posts  had  been  sent  if  they 
knew  no  civilians  to  stay  with.  Be- 
fore the  week  was  up,  most  of  the 
families  had  been  taken  into  private 
homes.  For  the  first  of  the  week 
they  had  to  sleep  on  blankets  thrown 
on  the  wooden  floors  of  large  school 
buildings  throughout  the  city.  Fami- 
lies moved  from  Waikiki  and  other 
dangerous  areas  near  forts  into  the 
valley  to  live  with  their  friends. 


OTORES  WERE  ORDERED  TO 
open  a  few  hours  a  day,  and  people 
who  had  run  out  of  food  over  the 
week-end  jammed  the  stores.  Down- 
town Honolulu  was  deserted  for 
weeks  after  the  attack,  though  toward 
Christmas  some  shoppers  took  chances 
on  being  caught  in  an  air  raid  while 
in  town.  Orders  were  to  go  into  the 
store  basements  in  event  of  a  raid. 
Policemen  at  that  time  were  especial- 
ly gruff  whenever  they  saw  loiterers 
in  town.  Honolulu  no  longer  was 
a    city   of   fun    and    carefree    habits; 


everyone  who  could  possibly  drag 
himself  around  had  a  job  to  do. 
Housewives  who  had  to  care  for  their 
own  children  offered  to  care  for 
others'  while  they  went  to  Red  Cross. 
School  children  and  all  women  who 
were  not  working  practically  lived  at 
Red  Cross  Headquarters.  The  ma- 
jority of  high  school  students  took  on 
jobs  because  schools  were  "closed  in- 
definitely." 


M< 


-OST  LARGE  SCHOOLS  WERE 
taken  over  by  the  Army  for  hospitals 
and  arsenals;  our  school  was  turned 
over  to  the  U.  S.  Engineers  Depart- 
ment. So  many  jokes  were  aimed  at 
these  initials  that  the  name  was  later 
changed  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Civilians  are  still  muttering  about  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  Army  to 
those  schools  within  the  first  few  days 
of  war.  Americans  are  supposed  to 
have  the  privilege  of  griping,  and 
Honoluluans  went  to  town. 

One  stabilizing  effect  that  fright 
of  invasion  passed  onto  the  commu- 
nity was  that  of  continual  neighbor- 
liness.  Wherever  we  went,  whatever 
we  did,  people  who  would  never  have 
spoken  before,  stopped  to  ask  what 
we  were  doing  during  the  attack.  The 
few  bombs  that  were  dropped  within 
the  residential  sections,  especially  the 
bomb  that  hit  a  school,  provided  more 
discussion  material  for  the  nearby 
residents  than  for  those  civilians  who 
must  admit  they  slept  through  the 
attack. 

Of  course,  all  Japanese  were  looked 
upon  with  distrust  for  quite  a  while 
until  the  military  authorities  had  time 
(Continued   on  page   32) 
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MAERDNING 


Merle — all  his  friends  called  him  Merle — was  not  any  different 
than  you  or  me — that  is  if  you  ignored  his  two  heads. 


M, 


.ERLIN  FORGE  Maerdning 
was  my  "roomie."  In  our  two 
years  together,  I  acted  both  as 
father  confessor  and  brother  to 
him.  Merlin  was  not  any 
different  than  you  or  me 
— that  is  if  you  ignored 
his  two  heads.  But  yet,  and 
I  can  picture  him  now, 
standing  in  the  living  room 
eating  light  bulbs,  there 
was  something  a  bit  pecu-  ^li\\ 

liar  about  him. 

Merle — all  his  friends  called  him 
Merle,  his  friends  including  two 
Schnaussers  of  ill  repute — was  just 
exactly  like  you  and  me,  as  typical 
an  American  youth  as  could  be  found 
in  Southern  Mulgravia.  Of  course, 
due  to  the  War  between  Roastbeaf 
and  Pangravia,  transportation  to 
Southern  Mulgravia  has  been  confined 
to  the  white  slave  trade  and  dope 
traffic. 


M, 


-ERLE  STOOD  about  eight  feet 
tall — that  is,  in  a  four  foot  hole 
— weighed  100  lbs.  soaking  wet,  and 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
Chianti  bottle.  The  color  of  his  skin 
always  reminded  me  of  my  first  ciga- 
rette. His  eyes  were  of  that  soft, 
brown,  moo-cow  shade,  which  like- 
ness was  further  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  he  gave  milk  on  holidays. 

One  distinct  advantage  Merle  had 
over  such  as  you  and  me  was  that  he 
could  tie  his  shoes  without  bending 
over.    However,  since  he  was  contin- 


ually stepping  on  his  hands,  he  finally 
took  to  tying  them  together  on  top  of 
his  head,  much  like  a  snood. 

When  we  would  walk  down  the 
street  together,  outside  of 
several  people  fainting  and 
the  general  hysteria 
amongst  the  "wee"  tots, 
people  just  took  Merle  for 
Granted.  This  always  in- 
sulted Merle,  as  Granted 
was  quite  ugly  and  didn't 
have  teeth  parted  in  the 
middle  like  Merle.  On  some  days 
Merle  favored  the  Nine  Toed  or  Great 
Horned  Sloth.  On  other  days  he  fa- 
vored the  Nine  Toed  or  Great  Horned 
Sloth.  The  W.C.T.U.  has  often  ap- 
proached Merle  so  that  they  might 
use  him  as  an  example.  But  since 
Merle  continually  mistook  their  mes- 
senger for  the  gas  man,  he  invariably 
ate  him  before  the  truth  could  out. 
Merle's  taste  senses  were  quite  rudi- 
mentary. 


I 


'LL  NEVER  FORGET  the  first 
time  I  met  Merle.  When  I  came  to  in 
the  Hospital  two  weeks  later,  they 
told  me  I'd  been  found  clutching  a 
copy  of  Baedecker,  trying  to  kick  a 
Salvation  Army  Lassie's  tambourine 
screaming,  "Eet  shuuldn't  heppen  to 
a  dog  yet!"  But  Merle  doesn't  affect 
everybody  that  way.  Of  course,  I'll 
grant  you  that  he's  banned  from  sev- 
en states,  but  Willkie  didn't  carry 
Wisconsin. 


Merle  is  from  a  small  town  and 
foster  parents.  He  was  found, 
smeared  with  honey,  abandoned  on  a 
hillside  near  an  ant  hill.  The  local 
Taxidermist  thought  he  had  found 
the  missing  link,  but  it  was  only 
Merle.  Merle's  childhood  was  spent 
near  a  water-fall.  This  probably  ex- 
plained why  he  slept,  swinging  head 
down  by  his  tail — oh  yes,  he  has  a 
tail,  too,  but  only  a  foot  long — in 
the  shower  with  the  water  running. 

When  the  moon  was  full  he  would 
become  restless — eating  as  many  as 
four  more  light  bulbs  than  usual.  He 
could  be  found  in  the  Aquarium,  giv- 
ing shocks  to  the  Electric  Eels.  I  often 
urged  him  to  get  into  vaudeville,  but 
since  he  only  ate  light  bulbs,  hand 
ground  cement,  corrugated  iron,  and 
anything  that  didn't  eat  him  first,  we 
decided  he  wasn't  novel  enough,  and 
he  went  back  to  pounding  post  holes 
with  his  head. 

OCHOLASTICALLY,  Merle  was  a 
genius.  He  drove  the  teachers  to 
distraction  figuring  out  bigger  and 
better  ways  of  recording  grades  such 
as  -77 ,  -98,  and  little  better  than  an 
N.  U.  Engineer.  When  he  found  that 
ties  pay  the  dealer,  he  quit  the  hop- 
scotch team  and  left  all  behind  him. 
Naturally,  All  was  disappointed. 

He  quit  school  and  disappeared  in 
the  general  direction  of  Mars.  He  had 
obtained  a  job  in  a  circus  as  a  human 
cannon  ball  and  missed  the  net. 
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Ifioct,  you,  you,  you 

Very  gay  at  the  circus  with  Ipana  smiles  and  mezzanine  seats  for  the  price  of  the  second  balcony: 
(top  row) — Justine  Miller,  Harriet  Hoppes,  Marti  Loeclter,  Leah  Dee  Asch,  Connie  Howard,  Jean 
Hutchinson;  (next  row) — Kitty  Weaver,  Mary  Louise  Rose,  Colette  McCarthy,  the  unhappy  lion 
tamer,  Serry  Swanson,  Kit  Leer;  (third  row) — Joan  Grauer,  Joe  Murphy,  assistant  chief  usher, 
Arlene  Lalashis,  Marilyn  Jones,  Maxine  Griffith,  Louise  Kirby;  (second  row  from  the  front) — Gini 
Struck,  Pat  Voss,  ring  master,  Dottie  Schloerb,  Louise  Spiegle,  Patty  Hagar;  (first  row) — Kay 
Thompson,  two  happy  clowns,  one  unhappy  clown,  and   Marge  Mitcheson. 


Hedy  La  Harpy  Hutchison  finally  met  her  soul 
mate.  Little  Dumbo's  fatal  fascination  seemed  to 
be  his  nose  which  lighted  up  af  the  slightest  prov- 
ocation. 


Not  exactly  what  every  college  girl  dreams  of  but 
there  are  two  apiece.  We  don't  know  just  what 
there  are  two  a  piece  of,  but  neither  did  Marge 
Mitcheson    and    Louise   Spiegel. 


Kit  Lees  isn't  sure  just  what  the  final  results  are  going  to  be.  Judging  from  the 
gleam    in    Jumbo's   eye    we    wouldn't    have   waited    to    see. 

Joe  Murphy,  on  the  right,  escorted  the  troop  of  "starlets,"  as  he  called  tne 
N.U.  coeds.  Joe  rates  along  with  our  favorite  bartenders,  which  is  as  strong 
a    plug    as   we    can    give    anyone. 

Kay  Thompson,  Marge,  and  Hutch  were  quite  taken  with  the  Lone  Ranger  and: 
Silver,   and  vice  versa.    Tonto  didn't  come  but   no  one   seemed  to  care. 


It  was  one  of  those  Spring  days  and  we'd  been  listening 
to  that  "Today,  today,  today"  commercial  too  much,  too 
much,  too  much.  So  we  asked  everyone  we  knew  and 
some  we  didn't  know  and  we  all  went  to  the  circus  with 
Allyn  Baum  along  for  good  photographs  and  because  we 
asked  him  first.  We  yelled  and  screamed  when  the  man 
fell  from  the  high  wire  into  the  net.  We  got  the  Lone 
Ranger's  autograph.  And  we  had  more  fun  than  we'd 
ever  had  at  a  circus — even  when  we  were  Very  Young. 
But,  then,  some  of  us  had   never  been  to  a   circus  before. 


Deedle  Asch  finally  did  the  impossible.    She  found 
someone    who     actually     likes     cotto 


He 


didn't 


say 


vhat 


he   likes.     He   didn't   say 


You  ride  a   bicycle  down  the  sky  and   dive   into  three  feet  of  water  and   you,  too, 
will  rate  this  feminine   attention.     Note   Weaver,    Mitcheson,   and   Leer. 

Louise    Kirby   and    Shorty    Rose   thought   they'd    hit   a    Mexican    border  town   when 
they  found   this   novelty   stand.     They   went   to   town! 

Beer  is   bound   to   rear   its   ugly   head    even    at  circuses.    The    bar,    being    a    splendid 
place  to  relax  and   talk  circus,   that's  what  everyone   did. 


The  year  1940  brought  Scott  Hall  to  a  Union-less  Northwestern.  Football  heroes 
and  B.W.O.C.'s  sold  sandwiches  to  increase  University  funds  for  completing  the 
building.  Another  generation  now  crowds  the  grill  for  lunch  at  the  fountain  or 
dancing  and  cokes  and  bridge.  Danny  Wolf  prominently  featured  in  the  fore- 
ground   of   this   shot. 


Second  floor  Scott  offers — besides  meeting  rooms  and 
music  lounge — room  215  as  a  condensed  recreation  room. 
Ping  pong  paddles  and  balls  may  be  had  at  the  information 
desk   in   the   hall. 


The  summer  of  '43  saw  the  advent  of  V-12  on  campus.  Scott's  third  floor  recrea- 
tion center  and  Y.W.  offices  were  turned  over  to  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment after  Navy  annexation  of  Patten  Gym.  Modern  dance  classes,  a  step 
towards   Orchesis  for   many   a  freshman,    here   shown    in    action. 


Latest    addition    to    Scott    Hall's    facllitiei 
Yourself     Salon     or     commuters'     kitchen    I: 
lower   level    beneath   Cahn   Auditorium   lour 
and    milk    machines    jack-up    a    homemade 
game. 


In  (941,  publications  offices  were  replaced  on  the  second 
floor  of  Scott  Hall  by  the  activities  offices.  Now  con- 
veniently located  next  to  the  grill,  publications  offices 
house  the  PARROT,  DAILY  NORTHWESTERN  business 
staff,  Graduate  Manager's  office,  and  the  SYLLABUS. 
Above,  Bill  Ross  supervise  the  work  of  Joan  Grauer, 
Betsy  Smith,  Marge  Gold  burgh,  and  freshmen  for  the 
'45   SYLLABUS. 


Every  afternoon  during  the  week  student  hostesses 
serve  tea  in  Hardy  Lounge,  second  floor  of  Scott 
Hall.  Faculty  and  students  are  i;ivlted  to  enjoy  tea 
and    cookies    and    a    3:30    relaxation    period. 
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Norma  Halle,  Alpha  Omicron  Pi, 
in  a  backless  play  dress  of  fur- 
lough clofh.  In  brown,  yellow,  or 
turquoise  with  fringe  trim.  Sizes 
12  to   16.    $14.95. 

Casual  Clothes  Shop,  4th  Floor 


At  left:  Larry  Bakula,  Alpha  Gam- 
ma Delta,  in  white  pique  sun- 
back  dress  with  green,  blue,  or  red 
eyelet  embroidery  trimming  at 
sleeves  and  hem.  $10.95.  Sleeve- 
less bolero  to  match  (not  shown) 
$3.00.   Sizes  9  to   15. 

Junior  Miss  Shop,  4th  Flbor 


"~Tt.v 


auU_^ 


N.U. 


Many,  many  Chi  Omegas  around  a  table  at  their  winter  formal. 
Question:  Do  they  drink,  or  do  they  dance?  Not  even  a  bowl  of 
pretzels   for   atmosphere. 


Cynthia    Cline,    Frances    Plath,    Doris    Hell 
the    Alpha    Chi   formal. 


sing    for    their    sisters    at 


These  are  Tri  Delts  and  a  good  portion  of  the  Navy  at  a  cocktail 
party.  The  Navy  and  the  punch  were  fine  according  to  Bockhoff, 
Summerville,    Sutter,    and    Rhein. 


Activities  girls  Barbarita  Miller,  Mugsy  Keith,  Ruth  Helm,  Beth 
Henry  and  Mary  Lou  Sauer — Queen  and  court  at  the  Purple  Prom- 
enade— smile   rather   wistfully   at   Bake. 


Marcia  Fitch  and  Dotty  Wood  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gammas  are 
pictured  here  as  happy  and  well  taken  care  of.  Their  dates  are 
happy,   too,    but   more    crowded. 


This,  as  you  can  tell,  is  a  scene  on  a  stairway.  Taken  at  the  Miami 
Triad.  Remember?  Before  February  twenty-second,  nineteen  hun- 
dred   and    forty-four. 


JUSTINE  MILLER 


BIGGER  THAN  A  NOSE 


This  is  a  parody.    This  is  a  parody  of  a  type  of  story,  not  of  a 
situation.    Reading  time:  33  minutes,  30  seconds. 


T, 


HE  GIRL  LAY  on  the  bed,  one 
hand  dropped  exhaustedly  on  her 
pillow.  The  other  nervously  fingered 
the  chenile  tufts  of  the  wrinkled 
spread.  The  moon  outside  of  the 
dormer  windows  made  strange  shad- 
ows on  the  pale  pink  walls,  the  cast- 
ings streaking  irregular  black  bars 
across  ner  face  and  over  the  bed. 

"I  can't  even  make  out  the  picture, 
Dave's  picture.  Guess  that  would  be 
significant  to  a  psychoanalyst.  Every- 
thing is  significant  to  them.  I  should 
know — telling  them  about  myself,  the 
family,  Dave,  and  my  dreams,  my 
nightmare's.  'Oh,  your  dreams  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  Lt.  Adams, 
as  soon  as  you  return,  as  soon  as  you 
are  with  your  family  again,  able  to 
rest  and  relax.' 

"But  I  can't  relax.  They  can  be 
nice  to  me,  but  they  can't  make  me 
relax,  because  I  can't  forget.  Even  if 
I  looked  the  same  it  would  help.  But 
this  new  face,  this  new  person  I  am.  I 
can  never  fit  in  again. 


"I 


SHOULD  HAVE  KNOWN 
I'd  get  mine  someday.  The  noise, 
the  shouting,  the  gruff  orders,  the 
strain.  If  I  could  only  do  it  all  over 
again.  I'd  be  more  careful.  Oh,  you 
can  never  do  anything  over  again, 
fool,  you're  a  new  Anne,  someone 
your  family's  afraid  of,  a  new  self 
that  you're  afraid  of. 

"Mustn't  think  of  it.  The  sudden 
crash,  the  blinding  light,  the  fall,  the 
pain.  Then  the  colonel  bending  over 
me  and  apologizing.  Oh,  God,  the 
awful  pain.    And  that  horrible  night 


at  the  hospital  under  ether.  I  didn't 
know  then  what  was  wrong.  I  could 
not  have  guessed  it,  but  it  all  seems  so 
clear  to  me  now. 

"And  those  awful  nightmares.  I 
seemed  to  be  in  the  desert  when  they 
started  closing  in  on  me.  From  over 
the  dunes  they  rose,  filing  cabinets, 
green  filing  cabinets,  tall,  green  filing 
cabinets.  Then — when  I  turned  to 
run  back  there  were  the  switchboards, 
and  the  noise.  The  typewriters  hack- 
ing, clacking  away  in  my  mind,  the 
ring,  ring,  ring  of  the  telephones  and 
the  colonel's  voice  shouting,  'Lt. 
Adams,  Lt.  Adams,'  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  mail  boxes  with  their 
pigeon  holes  gaping  open,  begging  for 
more  mail. 

"They  were  shouting  too,  'More 
mail,  more  mail,  more  mail.'  Sudden- 
ly, through  the  confusion  I  could  see 
Dave,  my  Dave,  still  a  strange,  un- 
familiar Dave  in  a  fantastic  red  suit. 


He  was  saying  softly,  yet  the  voice 
reechoed  threateningly  above  the 
typewriters,  telephones,  'It's  your 
duty  Anne,  you  have  to  enlist.' 

"He  disappeared  then,  just  as  I 
reached  to  touch  him.  All  I  had  left 
was  an  identification  badge  from 
Vega.    Dave,  Dave,  Dave!" 

The  girl  screamed  the  name, 
"DAVE." 


I 


"Oh,  yes,  1  modeled  in  the  Daily 
Style  Shoiu!" 


N  A  MOMENT  a  woman,  hur- 
riedly pulling  a  worn  robe  about 
her  stooped  shoulders,  entered  the 
room  murmuring,  "That's  all  right 
Anne,  you  must  try  and  go  to  sleep 
again.  Everything  will  be  all  right. 
Don't  think  about  it,  honey,  we  all 
understand." 

"That's  right,"  the  girl  answered 
tiredly,  sinking  down  on  her  bed, 
"and  tomorrow  I  must  see  Dave.  He 
will  say  I  am  the  same,  but  he'll 
know  and  I'll  know." 

Early  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Adams 
worked  quietly  in  the  kitchen,  hum- 
ming snatches  of  "Rock  of  Ages." 
She  was  packing  a  lunch.  A  knock 
at  the  door  startled  her,  and  she  went 
to  answer  it,  wiping  her  hands  anx- 
iously on  her  flowered  apron. 

Outside  of  the  screen  door  stood 
a  tall,  broad  shouldered  young  man, 
wearing  bright  blue  slacks  and  a  white 
shirt  open  at  the  throat.  It  was 
Dave. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Adams.  I 
came  early.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  be- 
fore I  see  Anne." 

"Oh,  Dave,"  the  woman  began 
brokenly. 
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Graduation 
Gifts 


College  Jewelry 
Bracelets 
Compacts 

Keys 

Lockets 

Pendants 


All  with  Seal 

Come  in  to  see 

Our  wide  selection 

STUDENT  BOOK 
EXCHANGE 


1737  Sherman 


Dav.  271- 


-BIGGER  THAN  A  NOSE" 


FREE   PARKING 

•  Opposite  ISorshore  Theatre 

•  Convenient'  to  buses 
and  "L" 

CALIFORNIA 
BRICK  KITCHEN 

415  HOWARD  STREET 


He  drew  her  protectively  into  his 
arms.  "Tell  me,  Mrs.  Adams,  is  she 
all  right?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Dave.  And  so  attractive, 
but  so  bitter.  She  doesn't  seem  to 
understand  we  all  love  her.  She's 
afraid  of  us,  Dave,  and  afraid  of  her- 
self.    And   she  shouldn't   be. 


"I 


LT  COULD  HAPPEN  to  anyone, 
especially  during  those  awful  days 
of  the  campaign.  To  tell  you  the 
truth  I  place  most  of  the  blame  on 
the  colonel,  shouting,  making  her 
nervous  and  insecure.  You  know 
Anne,  always  so  calm  and  sweet.  Well, 
she  must  have  gotten  excited.  She 
walked  right  into  it.  She  should  have 
recognized  the  danger,  she'd  been 
there  long  enough  to  understand,  but 
she  walked  right  into  it.  Oh,  Dave," 
the  woman  sobbed  uncontrollably. 

"I  was  afraid  of  this,  Mrs.  Adams. 
I  love  Anne,  always  have,  and  I  don't 
want  anything  to  happen  to  our  love. 
It  hurt,  well,  more  than  words  can 
say,"  he  paused,  cracked  his  knuckles, 
then  went  on,  "it  hurt  when  she  en- 
listed. I  told  her  to.  We  both  realized 
she  would  leave  and  I  would  buy  war 
bonds.  Then,  when  she  came  back 
for  that  fifteen  day  furlough,  so 
healthy,  so  happy,  so  elated  with  her 
orders. 

"We  didn't  know  then  that  she  was 
going  overseas.  They  sure  kept  that 
quiet.  Well,  anyway,  I  somehow 
knew  we  would  be  separated,  I  sensed 
the  danger  she  would  face. 

"When  the  news  came  that  she  had 
crashed  into  the  filing  cabinet,  I 
guess  I  took  it  pretty  hard  for  a 
while.  Any  man  would.  Then,  after 
a  few  months,  you  just  develop  sort 
of  a  philosophy  about  things  like 
that,  don't  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
Adams?" 

The  woman  nodded  her  head,  then 
began  weeping  again. 


D 


'AVE  TURNED  FROM  THE 
door  where  he  had  been  watching 
the  little  peach  tree,  bending  un- 
der the  weight  of  its  own  blossoms, 
humble  at  the  beauty  bestowed  on  it. 
He  walked  slowly  across  the  kitchen, 
finally  stopping,  leaning  against  the 
sink.  He  stared  moodily  at  the  salt 
shaker. 


"You  HAVE  to  develop  a  philoso- 
phy when  a  thing  like  that  hits  you. 
I  remembered  her  funny  little  pug 
nose.  I  liked  it  a  lot.  But  that  wasn't 
the  real  reason  I  loved  Anne."  Silent 
for  a  moment,  he  then  repeated  the 
word,  "Loved,  No,  loir.  That's 
something  a  nose  can't  change.  It's 
bigger  than  that.  The  nose,  I  mean. 
Why  I'll  love  Anne  until  I  die."  He 
smiled  ruefully,  "And  I  guess  I'll  live 
a  pretty  long  time  at  Vega." 

A  movement  in  the  next  room 
made  Dave  and  Mrs.  Adams  jump. 
Anne  walked  into  the  kitchen. 

"Hello,  Dave,"  and  she  walked  into 
his  willing  arms. 


w. 


HEN  HE  RELEASED  HER, 
she  smiled  up  at  him,  "Oh,  Dave, 
I  heard  what  you  said.  I  didn't 
realize  how  selfish  I  was  being.  Of 
course,  love  is  bigger  than  a  nose. 
And  Mother,  how  I've  made  you  suf- 
fer these  last  few  days.  But  now  it's 
all  changed." 

Dave  laughed  an  easy,  happy  laugh. 
He  picked  up  the  picnic  basket  and 
grabbed  Anne's  hand.  "Come  on, 
sweetheart,  we've  got  a  lot  to  talk 
about." 

From  her  doorway  Mrs.  Adams 
watched  the  young  couple  walk  down 
the  street.  Anne  in  her  faded  blue 
cotton  and  her  new  celluloid  nose  was 
laughing  again.  "It  all  works  out  for 
the  best,"  Mrs.  Adams  said,  happy, 
pleased  to  discover  that  Anne  was 
able  to  work  out  her  mental  rehabili- 
tation for  herself. 


'Damn  that  G-strhig!" 
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PURPLE     PARROT 


FRED  GORDON 


A  VERY  SMALL  MOMENT 


Once  in  every  staid,  quiet  life  comes  the  chance 
to  live,  but  he  was  drunk  and  it  wasn't  nice.  .  .  . 


T, 


HE  SOLDIER,  being  a  bit  drunk, 
felt  it  and  knew  it  and  was  very 
certain  of  it  from  the  beginning.  He 
walked  straight  to  the  corner  booth 
and  sat  next  to  the  dark  haired  girl. 
A  small  square  cardboard  was  tacked 
on  the  wall:  Minimum  Booth  Serv- 
ice— 10c. 

He  smiled  at  the  sign,  at  her,  at  the 
drugstore,  at  the  warm  night,  at  the 
whole  world,  "Minimum  service,"  he 
said,  "Ten  cents." 

The  girl  was  not  accustomed  to 
anything  like  this.  She  was  one  of 
the  many  millions  of  ordinary  and 
day-by-day  people.  She  didn't  know 
what  J:his  was.  The  girl  kept  very 
quiet  and  tried  not  to  look  at  the  sol- 
dier or  bring  her  face  too  near  his 
breath. 

The  soldier  said,  very  seriously, 
"My  name's  Benjamin  Geisel.  It's  a 
helluva  name." 

There  was  a  small  smile  on  the 
girl's  lips,  but  she  was  still  too  much 
of  the  common  millions,  and  she  tried 
to  hold  the  smile  back,  deep  inside  of 
her. 

"Tell  me  your  name,"  the  soldier 
said. 

And  a  spark  came  in  her  for  a 
moment  and  she  saw  something  very 
beautiful  in  the  soldier,  and  she  said, 
almost  whispering,  "Millicent." 

"That's  not  too  hot  either,"  he  said, 
"but    it's    okay."     He    was    quiet    a 
moment,      hoping      that      he      could 
make     this     girl     realize     what     had 
happened      to 
him  at  the  very 
beginning,  hop- 
ing     he      could 
make  her  feel  it 
in  her,  too.  And 
the   soldier,    be- 
ing a  bit  drunk, 
realized      and 
feared,     because 
she  was  one   of 
the  millions. 

Suddenly     he  "Enough  of  this  love 
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stood  up  and  said,  "I  hope  you  know 
that  I  love  you." 

And  that  one  little  spark  in  her 
went  out. 

"Please,"  she  said.  She  laughed 
aloud,  but  she  wanted  to  cry. 

"I  do,  damn  it!"  he  said.  "Can't 
you  see  that?  Why  the  hell  do  we 
have  to  be  ourselves  all  the  time? 
Why  can't  we  be  what's  in  us?" 
"You're  drunk,"  she  said. 
"I'm  drunk  and  alive.  Do  you 
want  to  go  swimming?"  he  asked  the 
girl. 

Her  eyes  were  on  the  printed  sign 
now,  being  afraid  to  look  at  him. 

"Don't  you  want  to  swim  tonight?" 
he  asked  desperately.  "It's  warm  and 
we  can  go  in  without  suits  and  maybe 
you'll  get  alive  again.  Come  on,"  he 
said.    "Come  on  swimming." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  now. 
She  had  never  felt  like  this  before  and 
she  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
she  said,  "Please  go  away.  You  hap- 
pen to  be  very  drunk." 

"I'll  go  away  and  never  be  back." 
"That  would  be  fine,  soldier.    Just 
fine." 

He  began  to  walk  away.  At  the 
door  he  turned  to  her  again.  "I'll  go 
swimming  by  myself.  I'll  be  alive  by 
myself.  Just  remember  that  I'll  al- 
ways love  you.  Remember  that." 
And  he  closed  the  door  and  left. 

She  was  alone  now  and  she  knew 
that  she  had  been  wrong.  She  wanted 
to  run  out  to  the  street  and  call  him 
and  go  swim- 
ming with  him 
and  be  alive 
with  him. 

She  sat  in  the 
booth  crying, 
because  she  had 
lived  for  a  very 
small  moment 
and  now  she  was 
dead  again  for 
the  rest  of  her 
life. 


Photo  Copies 

Birth  certificates — service  and  school 
records. 

Thesis  Illustrations 

Charts  —  illustrated      pages,      tables, 
maps,  etc. 

Application  Photos 

Job  and  service.    Photos  for  wallets. 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

1854  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,   Illinois 


Mair-AJee,, -At?  Winter? 

Bring  it  out  of  hibernation 
with  invigorating  oil  sham- 
poos. Get  it  in  shape,  too, 
tor  your  summer  perma- 
nent. 
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Don't  Let  Weather 
Defeat  You! 

Keep  your  heated  brow  cool 

with  a  tall  coke,  a 

shake  or  some  ice  cream 

at 

^Jne  ^5ia  aDipper 


Your  C.  O.  will  give  you 
the  neatness  award. 

THE  TRIM 
Barber  Shop 


1613  SHERMAN 
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Different  From  Ordinary  Run 
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PAT  WESTBROOK 


IMPRESARIO  EXTRAORDINARY 


Indefatigable  Harry  Bergmann  is  a  familiar  figure  and  voice 
about  campus.  This  is  the  inside  story  on  the  life  of  the  USO's 
biggest  booster. 


"IT 

JTaELLO,  IS  THIS  the  entertain- 
ment chairman?  Say,  Ve  gott  a  show 
coming  up  in  two  veeks  at  the  Highland 
Park  USO  center.  Now,  the  last  time  ve 
had  your  group  up  there,  the  boys  loved 
it.  Now,  can  you  work  up  some  little  act, 
say  about  an  hour, 
for  this  day?"  Ev- 
ery entertainment 
chairman  in  the 
South  quads  has 
heard  the  above  pat- 
ter, or  something 
like  it,  from  Harry 
L.  Bergmann,  ama- 
teur impresario  and 
champion  of  undis- 
covered talent. 

Short,  plumpish, 
Mr.  Bergmann  ar- 
ranges and  re-ar- 
ranges his  programs 
by  telephone.  One 
call  is  not  sufficient 
to  assure  him  that  his  performers  will  be 
at  the  Church  Street  North  Shore  station 
at  5:10  to  catch  the  5:18  L.  The  show 
never  starts  till  7:30,  but  there  is  always 
last  minute  rehearsing,  and  someone  will 
always  forget  a  ballet  slipper.  Some  per- 
formers fail  to  show  up  entirely.  In  spite 
of  minor  discouragements,  Mr.  Bergmann 
carries  on  with  indefatigable  energy. 

Born  "over  fifty  years  ago"  in  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Bergmann  was  educated  in 
Berne,  Switzerland.  He  attended  a  gym- 
nasium, European  equivalent  of  college, 
but  can  not  remember  the  name  of  it.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1913,  and  at- 
tended Western  Reserve  for  a  year.  Then 
he  went  West  to  Seattle  to  go  into  the 
lumber  business,  but  he  gave  that  up 
after  three  years,  and  came  back  to  live 
at  the  Evanston  YMCA.  He  is  "a  con- 
firmed bachelor." 


o, 


'F    COURSE,    MR.    BERGMANN 
wants  you  to  understand  that  his  extensive 


work  in  the  field  of  amateur  and  semi- 
professional  entertainment  is  only  an 
avocation  with  him.  "It's  just  a  hobby," 
he'll  tell  you  in  this  lisping  German  ac- 
cent. But  he  will  not  tell  you  under  any 
circumstances  why  he  never  became  a  pro- 
fessional agent.  He 
recalls  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  that  Billie 
Lou  Watt  had  pos- 
»  sibilities.     He    does 

k...  *S  shows  for  Red  Cross, 

VV"    \  Elks,        Women's 

Clubs,  Glenview  and 
American  Legion,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 
But  lately  he  has 
concentrated  his  ef- 
forts on  his  High- 
land Park  USO 
shows.  He  puts  on 
shows  there  three  or 
four  times  a  month, 
plus  running  dances  on  Friday  nights. 
"Yes,  I'm  many  sided,"  Mr.  Bergmann 
will  tell  you  modestly,  and  plus  all  his 
volunteer  work  he  manages  to  earn  his 
living  by  working  in  the  x-ray  field  in 
Chicago.  Now  just  what  Mr.  Bergmann 
does  in  the  x-ray  business  he  did  not 
make  quite  clear,  and  in  these  days — what 
with  the  war  and  all — we  did  not  feel  we 
should    inquire. 

Mr.  Bergmann  has  managed  to  remain 
optimistic  and  healthy  through  many 
years  of  this  double  life.  All  sorts  of  un- 
expected things  come  up  to  plague  him. 
For  instance,  one  time  he  engaged  a 
military  band  to  play  for  a  dance  at  the 
Highland  Park  USO.  The  party  was  to 
be  Friday  night.  On  Thursday  night  the 
band  was  shipped  out  quite  suddenly  and 
secretly.  Mr.  Bergmann  had  to  supply 
another  band  on  less  than  24  hours  notice. 
With  unions  this  is  no  easy  job.  But  Mr. 
Bergmann  came  through! 

Another  time  Mr.  Bergmann  engaged 
a  girl  from  Northwestern  to  be  on  one  of 


the  Sunday  afternoon  servicemen's  shows. 
But  this  was  two  weeks  before  the  per- 
formance was  scheduled.  The  day  be- 
fore the  program  Mr.  Bergmann  called 
to  check  with  the  girl,  who  happened  to 
be  a  Quiz  Kid.  She  couldn't  be  found. 
And  Mr.  Bergmann  knows,  because  he 
called  15  times.  He  quickly  deduced  that 
she  had  doublecrossed  him,  and  he  hur- 
riedly engaged  another  girl.  The  day  of 
the  show,  the  Quiz  Kid  called  Mr.  Berg- 
mann and  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 
He  told  her  emphatically  that  he  couldn't 
wait  around  till  the  last  minute  for  her 
to  make  up  her  mind.  He  doesn't  take 
chances,  his  motto  is  "The  show  must  go 
on." 


NT 


ATIONALITY  PROGRAMS  are 
a  specialty  with  Mr.  Bergmann.  He  has 
taken  companies  of  Russians,  Swiss, 
Czechs,  and  Lithuanians,  out  for  USO 
shows.  They  do  folk  dances,  and  sing 
folk  songs  and  do  other  folksy  things. 
Mr.  Bergmann  has  never  had  any  trouble 
with  these  groups  until  he  tried  taking 
on  a  contingent  of  Mexicans.  It  seems 
that  he  had  asked  a  Mexican  women's 
club  in  Chicago  to  prepare  a  program  for 
him.  Every  so  often  he  called  to  check 
on  their  progress.    It  was  disheartening. 

"Those  women  were  practically  throw- 
ing stillettos  at  each  other,"  Mr.  Berg- 
mann said.  "They  couldn't  decide  who 
was  going  to  have  the  biggest  part.  So 
they  hadn't  started  to  practice." 

Mr.  Bergmann  wasn't  taking  chances 
on  that  kind  of  a  show,  so  he  went 
straight  to  the  Mexican  consul  in  Chicago 
and  put  the  heat  on.  He  told  them  that 
this  could  result  in  an  international  in- 
cident. Mexicans  failing  to  produce  a 
show  for  American  servicemen.  With 
the  help  of  Parroteer  Mary  Mix,  who  has 
a  modicum  of  influence  at  the  consulate, 
Mr.  Bergmann  put  the  heat  on  sufficient- 
ly to  arrouse  the  Mexican  consul  to  ac- 
tion.   The  latter  rounded  up  some  pro- 
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fessional  Mexican  talent,  and  he,  his  wife  and  family,  plus  some 
other  dignitaries  from  the  consulate  appeared  at  the  Highland 
Park  USO.   It  was  a  brave  day  for  Harry  Bergmann. 

Few  people  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  entertainment  of 
servicemen  as  Harry  Bergmann.    He  keeps  a  file  of  over  200 

names  of  entertainers,  amateur  and  semi-professional,  including       T>    77  r\7  TTT-1  O  S~>     A  Tl 
many  N   U.  students.    It  was  his  idea  to  have  sororities  put  on        K  £  U  UlfrS  C  j  A     I 
skits.    He  s  taken  13  groups  out  to  Highland  Park  already.    In-  ~         -■»«-»«-»  W  *  J-  J. 

cidentally,  that  box  of  candy  your  house  received  after  its  per- 
formance was  not  from  the  USO,  but  from  Harry  Bergmann  him- 
self. Right  now  he  is  working  on  an  inter-sorority  show,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  come  off  by  the  time  you  read  this.  Life 
magazine  is  coming  to  do  a  story  on  it.  The  angle,  as  Harry 
sees  it,  is  Northwestern  for  her  pretty  girls  and  their  USO  enter- 
tainment. He  conducted  a  survey  to  find  out  where  in  the  United 
States  college  girls  were  doing  more  for  Servicemen's  programs 
and  was  gratified  to  find— nowhere.  He  wrote  to  the  Regional 
Office  of  the  USO,  which  in  turn  contacted  Life,  and  Life  agreed 
to  come  and  take  pictures  of  the  show,  which  will  feature  one 
five-minute  act  from  each  organization  on  campus,  honorary, 
professional,  and  social.  The  latest  is  that  Mr.  Bergmann  is  send- 
ing letters  to  the  various  houses  and  groups  assuring  them,  in 
fact  guaranteeing  them,  that  Life  will  be  there. 
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"IV 

-L  ^1  OW  DON  T  LEAVE  your  bag  on  the  train,''  cautioned 
Quimby's   thin-faced    daughter.     "I    declare,    I    think   it's 


Mrs. 


foolish  for  you  to  go  all  the  way  out  to  the  north  shore  to  an 
animal  cemetery.  Seems  an  awful  long  way  to  go  just  for  a 
dog." 


J7  UBLICITY  SHY  MR.  BERGMANN  is  reticent  about  giving 
details  of  his  personal  life.  He  admits  that  his  favorite  food  is 
Russian  caviar — small  cans  of  it  cost  one  dollar  now — but,  be- 
cause of 'the  war,  he  can  only  get  domestic  champagne  to  drink 
with  it.    He  is  a  little  piqued  about  this. 

Mr.  Bergmann  is  somewhat  of  an  outdoor  man,  at  least  in 
the  summer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ephraim  yacht  club  in  Wis- 
consin. Next  to  yachting  he  likes  beaching.  And  he  is  justly 
proud  of  his  summertime  title,  "darkest  man  on  the  Clark  St. 
beach."    That's  what  the  girls  call  him! 

A  fitting  tribute  to  this  tireless  worker  comes  from  the  Evan- 
ston  Live  Y-er,  official  YMCA  publication,  which  said  in  a  re- 
cent article,  "We  take  our  bonnet  off  to  Harry  for  the  swell  job 
he  is  doing." 


"Indeed  it  does,  mother,"  asserted  her  husband  peevishly, 
nodding  his  head  up  and  down.  "You  shouldn't  let  a  dog  mean 
that  much  to  you.  Why,  you're  risking  your  health  going'out  on 
a  windy,  wet  day  like  this." 

Mrs.  Quimby  tightened  her  clasp  on  the  handle  of  the  glad- 
stone  bag  that  she  held  at  her  side.  "I  hardly  expected  you  to 
understand,"  she  said  firmly.  "Anyway,  I'm  going.  Jerry  was 
my  dearest  possession,  and  now  he's  gone,  and  I  miss  him.  The 
way  he  used  to  roll  over  when  I  rubbed  him  with  my  foot." 
Her  face,  defiant  a  moment  before,  softened  as  she  remembered 
Jerry. 

As  the  train  pulled  in  the  station  Mrs.  Quimby's  son-in-law 
led  her  to  the  door  supporting  her  arm  that  gripped  the  bag  so 
tightly. 

"Better  get  a  red-cap  for  the  bag,"  he  suggested.  "No  need 
for  you  to  carry  that."  Mrs.  Quimby  smiled  tiredly  at  him. 
She  could  get  along  all  right  by  herself,  she  assured  him. 

At  Randolph  Street,  Mrs.  Quimby  got  off  the  I.  C   She  walked 
through  the  station  toward  the  Michigan  Avenue  exit,  her  body 
saggmg  lop-sidedly  from  the  weight  of  the  bag  in  her  hand.  ■ 
Nearing  the  steps  she  hesitated,  when  she  felt  someone  touch 
her  arm. 

"Can  I  help  you  with  that,  mam?"  he  asked  politely.  Mrs. 
Quimby  looked  up  smiling. 

"Yes,"  she  smiled  gratefully,  "you  could.  It's  a  rather  heavy 
bag,  but  I'm  only  going  up  to  Michigan  Avenue,"  she  added 
apologetically.     "Thank  you  kindly  for  your  help." 

On  the  avenue,  the  young  man  very  courteously  waited  with 
bag  in  hand  until  the  bus  came.  Then,  ushering  Mrs.  Quimby 
gently  on  the  bus,  he  whistled  for  a  taxi,  and  jumped  in,  glad- 
stone  bag  in  hand. 

Why,  why,  how  dared  he,  thought  Mrs.  Quimby,  trembling 
all  over.  He  had  looked  like  such  a  nice  boy.  The  idea.  She  got 
up  discouragedly  from  her  seat  and  walked  back  to  the  bus  door. 
There  was  no  need  for  her  to  go  way  out  to  the  cemetery  now. 
Not  without  the  bag.  Suddenly  she  laughed,  gently  at  first,  and 
then  louder  and  louder,  until  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
"Jerry!"  she  gasped.    Jerry  was  in  the  gladstone  bag! 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 

Japan"  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  March  18,  1944— "The  Coming 
Battle  for  Asia"  and  many  more 
similar  articles.  Why  are  they  being 
written  in  such  numbers?  To  spur 
you  people  on  and  to  prepare  you 
mentally  for  the  years  of  what  should 
be  sacrifice  which  will  pass  before 
we'll  be  back  home  again. 

Here  seventeen-  and  eighteen-year- 
old  girls  do  more  work  in  a  day  than 
most  men  back  home,  without  grip- 
ing. Every  day  you  see  many  hun- 
dreds of  old  people — sixty  to  seventy 
— riding  their  bicycles  to  and  from 
work.  The  buses  are  being  used  to 
transport  Army  personnel  as  are  the 
trains.  You  meet  people  in  their 
fifties  who  walk  twice  every  day  to 
and  from  a  place  of  business  five 
miles  from  where  they  live.  Practical- 
ly every  bit  of  farm  work,  bus  con- 
ducting, bus  driving,  railroad  station 
attending,  and  radio  announcing  is 
done  by  women,  the  farming  by 
women  under  twenty. 

Is  not  the  finest  country  with  the 
finest  government,  best  educational 
system  and  most  luxurious  standard 
of  living  worth  paying  a  little  for? 
So  frequently  we  gather  in  groups 
and  talk  about  how  little  you  people 
really  know  about  this  war. 

The  only  other  alternative  to  war 
work,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  is  some 
arm  of  the  service,  and  I  don't  care 
what  your  reasons  are  for  not  joining. 
Every  single  one  of  you  females  has 
enjoyed  twenty-one  years  of  life  bet- 
ter than  any  people  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  it's  the  very  least  you  can 
do  when  your  country  really  needs 
you — and  I  swear  it  really  does  need 
you  and  four  million  others  to  say 
nothing  of  twelve  million  older  people 
to  work  in  the  factories.  You'll  look 
back  with  sorrow  in  six  or  seven 
years  from  now  when  you  may  be 
working  that  way  whether  you  want 
to  or  not  and  two  million  like  me  will 
never  see  the  things  of  life  we  died 
fighting  for. 

Well,  I  guess  I've  burned  you  suffi- 
ciently. That's  the  attitude  of  the 
Army  overseas  100%  toward  the 
people  back  home. 

3i*n 
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"Hating  anything  in  the  way  of  ill-natured  gossip  ourselves, 
we  are  always  grateful  to  those  who  do  it  for  us."    Saki. 


w. 


ITH  THE  COMING  of  warm 
weather,  and  damp,  musty  breezes 
and  the  necessity  for  a  new  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News  .  .  .  romance,  we 
are  sosry  to  say  has  not  taken  the 
usual  Spring  upsweep.  The  only  sig- 
nificant signs  are  the  pleasant  couples 
necking  in  Deering  basement.  Ob- 
servatory Hill  and  Annapolis'  Lovers 
Lane  has  nothing  on  the  V-12's  chosen 
spot. 

Kappa  Delt  Edith  Holt  is  planning 
to  disappear  with  her  red  convertible 
May  19th  to  be  married  to  Dick  John- 
son who  is  attending  NU  Midship- 
men's school.  And  the  Joe  Scriba 
mystery  continues.  The  Kappa  Delts 
think  Shirley  Soffcl  might  have  the 
answer  to  the  reason  why  Patty  Gleix- 
ner  doesn't  have  his  pin.  Maybe  it's 
because  the  Navy  doesn't  have  fra- 
ternities. 

Again  we  emote  with  the  hack- 
neyed, "Things  is  tough  .  .  ."  in  re- 
gard to  one  Betty  Strong,  Alpha  Gam 
who  is  wearing  a  good  sized  safety  pin 
stuck  on  her  by  Kermit  Kramer,  PiKA 
who  lost  his  original  pin.  The  "girls" 
say  she  wears  it  on  her  unmention- 
ables when  she  goes  to  bed.  My. 

The  Sigma  Chi  influx  of  waiters  in- 
to the  Gamma  Phi  house  has  had  its 
first  serious  repercussion  after  many 
trials  with  the  hanging  of  Kenny 
Grubb's  pin  on  Meg  Grottum.  He 
quit  soon  after  the  pinning. 

Teenie  Noble,  Chi  Omega,  is  now 
sporting  a  Phi  Gam  pin  of  one 
Howie  Klehm.  Besides  a  Hollywood 
offer  for  a  screen  test  and  other  claims 
to  fame,  Pbyliss  Brodes,  Hobart,  has 
been    selected    by    some    far    sighted 
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sailors  at  a  base  in  Montauk,  Long  Is- 
land as  the  "Girl  We'd  Most  Like  to 
Watch  Over." 
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E  FEEL  THERE  is  something 
significantly  decisive  about  Alpha 
Phi  Marjory  Steele's  having  finally 
gotten  her  Alpha  Phi-Beta  pins 
chained.  The  Beta  is  Bill  Richards. 

Kitty  Braue,  Hobart,  is  now  of- 
ficially engaged  to  an  "old  acquaint- 
ance" after  he  returned  from  two 
years  at  sea.  After  a  bang  up  week 
of  going  heavily  steady,  Gamma  Phi 
Barb  Schmidt  and  Doug  Stewart, 
Sigma  Chi,  broke  off  suddenly  and 
completely. 

Alpha  Phi  Joyce  Reed  gave  Jim 
Dalton's  Beta  pin  back  to  him  .  .  .  but 
the  Phi's  aren't  sure  but  what  she 
might  have  it  back.  Oh,  well,  it's 
spring  ...  off  with  the  old,  on  with 
the  same  thing  again. 

The  Alpha  Gam's  feel  there  is  some- 
thing meaningful  about  finding  a 
sister  generously  plastered  with  lip- 
stick when  they  come  to  wake  her  up 
in  the  morning.  This  is  how  they 
found  Marilyn  Fortelka  .  .  .  isn't  it 
shocking?  .  .  .  after  Charles  Kremel 


left   Abbott   hall   and   Frank   Padour 
took  over. 

And  Lit  Anne  Bnffum,  Gamma 
Phi,  is  finally  engaged  to  Dick  Nnffer, 
Phi  Psi  V-12.  As  is  Shirley  Rich,  Sig 
Delt  and  Beryl  Cohen  to  Mort  Seltz 
and  Jack  Michaels  respectively;  Joyce 
Fowler,  Gamma  Phi,  to  Bob  Petersen, 
Deke,  from  DePauw  now  in  NU's 
dental  school,  and  Marti  Berry,  Alpha 
Xi,  to  an  Andy  Devine  (but  not  THE 
Andy  Devine) . 


Ar 


'Will  you  wear  my  wings?" 


JMD  MAY  WE  SAY  here  and 
now  with  all  the  vengeance  and 
"you'll  be  sorry's"  we  can  muster  up 
that  the  alert  Pi  Phi's  seem  to  have 
taken  over  a  contingent  of  Glenview 
flight  instructors  .  .  .  while  many  of 
the  other  houses  on  campus  are  ignor- 
ing Glenview  possibilities.  Just  for 
the  catalogue,  girls,  flight  instructors 
remain  at  ONE  BASE  for  as  long  as 
1  8  months,  get  every  evening  off,  and 
are  supplied  with  a  monthly  salary 
that  makes  midshipmen's  and  V-12's 
look  like  pocket  change.  Signed,  your 
helpful  informer. 

Among  the  "good  friends"  category 
come  Mary  Trimble,  Alpha  Phi,  and 
Beta  Bill  Johns  who  are  now  unen- 
gaged, but  still  pals. 

To  be  married  are:  Elaine  Brag- 
stone  to  Buddy  Bazclon  in  August. 
They,  among  others,  are  having  a 
grueling  time  trying  to  find  a  three 
room  apartment.  And  Valerie  Adams, 
Alpha  Phi,  to  Jack  McLaren;  Barb 
French,  to  Lt.  Edward  Sanderson  on 
June  17. 

And  then  there  is  May  Hill  Over- 
ton Anderson,  Pi  Phi,  who  just  re- 
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turned  from  Florida,  where  her  hus- 
band has  been  stationed,  to  finish  her 
last  quarter  of  college. 

Jean  Snyder,  Chi  O,  received  a  ring 
from  her  love  the  night  of  the  Chi  O 
formal.  Said  love  is  Bill  Stevens,  last 
year's  Delt  president. 

Sue  Broivn,  DG,  is  pinned  to  New- 
ton Compere,  Alpha  Delt,  now  a 
Marine,  as  is  Susie  Otto,  Gamma  Phi, 
to  Don  Gaul,  SAE.  Jean  Gray,  Chi  O, 
has  a  new  ring  (sounds  like  she's  had 
dozens  of  others)  and  is  waiting  for 
the  return  of  Bruce  King,  Captain  in 
the  Marine  Air  Corps.  Which  is  noth- 
ing to  be  sniffed  at. 

The  Alpha  Xi's  have  been  especially 
busy.  They've  heard  rumors  about 
Northwestern  being  a  girls'  school 
next  year.  So  Viv  Lorenz  has  V-12 
Wally  Homes'  pin,  and  Franny  Glass 
that  of  Johnny  Duval,  and  Lois  Bart- 
lett  wears  Ensign  Tommy  Harpers' 
Navy  wings.  Not  content  with  just 
"being  pinned",  Alice  Swan  and  Sally 
Miller  cleverly  managed  diamonds 
from  Lt.  Bob  Vanghan,  A.A.F.,  and 
Lt.  Robert  Blew,  respectively. 

But  of  course  the  safest  way  of 
combatting  the  man  shortage  is  sim- 
ply to  marry  someone.  Which  is  pre- 
cisely what  Enna  Jean  Houghton, 
AOPi,  (to  Ensign  Ray  Woodard, 
Beta)  and  Lois  Hokamp  Alpha  Xi 
(to  Lt.  Michael  Ryan,  A.A.F.)  did. 
And  then  there  is  the  Tri  Delt,  Lynn 


Underivood  who  very  abruptly  mar- 
ried Bob  Mattheivs. 


Bruce    Nash    at    the    Congregational 
Church. 
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E  OFFER  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS to  Jan  Morccll,  KKG,  who  is 
finally  pinned  to  Phi  Delt  Jim  Dowell. 
She  tried  so  hard.  And  to  Kay  Koch, 
of  Kappa  Kochs,  who  is  engaged  to 
Gil  Bossc,  Sigma  Chi  from  Indiana. 
And  to  Marge  Robinson,  A  E  Phi 
especially,  for  hazarding  83  degrees 
and  roses  in  New  Orleans  for  her  ring. 

One  of  the  latest  Nu  Sig  pins  to 
go  is  now  on  the  heaving  chest  of 
Barbara  Goepper,  Pi  Phi,  having  got 
there  via  Johnny  Pember. 

Meanwhile  we're  just  going  to  sit 
back  and  watch  to  see  what  happens 
this  summer.  Will  Marty  Loecker, 
Alpha  Xi,  of  Marty  Loecker  fame  ac- 
cept Lt.  (J.G.)  Jack  Devine's  di- 
amond ring?  Foolish  question.  And 
will  Barb  Grainger  exchange  her  Phi 
Psi  pin  for  Ensign's  bars?  Seems  like 
Greek  symbols  don't  mean  a  thing  to 
some  people  any  more. 

Kay  Thompson,  Alpha  Chi,  will 
marry  Lt.  (J.G.)  Duncan  Vander- 
lipp,  Alpha  Delt,  come  June;  Alpha 
Chi  Joyce  Walsh,  Bob  Nilles,  D  U, 
come  orders.  And  it  will  probably 
come  as  a  bit  of  a  blow  to  the  V-12 
and  R.O.T.C.  units  that  Alpha  Chi 
Jean  Miner  was  officially  put  out  of 
circulation  April  29th  by  Lt.    (J.G.) 
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>ND  FOR  OUR  FINAL  words  of 
the  year,  we  say  pish  to  Peggy  Young, 
AOPi,  who  had  to  have  orchids  before 
she'd  wear  a  Sigma  Chi  pin,  and  posh 
to  Dottie  Hawker,  Alpha  Xi,  who 
just  can't  make  up  her  mind,  and  on 
top  of  returning  Bill  Jones'  Acacia 
pin,  has  returned  signalman  Cliff 
Walker's  diamond.  Or  maybe  he  had 
his  signals  mixed,  we  don't  know. 

The  Sig  Delt  dinner-dance  April 
29th  at  the  Bismarck  Mural  Room 
was  a  gala  affair  and  a  huge  success. 
We  saw  the  steadies.  Bunny  Chazdon, 
Elaine  Chapman,  and  Nancy  Korach 
with  their  men,  Illinois  grads  Bcmie 
Kasik  and  Buddy  Ehrman,  and  U.  of 
Chicago  ZBT  Howard  Novell. 

Three  Theta  weddings  are  sched- 
uled in  June.  Dotty  Amend  and  Wes 
Adams,  Jane  Dafoe  and  Haddon  Peck, 
and  Elite  DeLacy  and  Martin  Gecht. 
Jim  Hall,  Nu  Sig,  seems  quite  happy 
with  Joanne  Ridley,  as  does  Patty 
Stilson  with  Phi  Delt,  Jim  Gunn,  now 
pinned.  Same  goes  for  Jimmy  Lou 
Ward  and  Duke  Miller. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  each  night  when 
we  say  our  prayers  and  hop  into  bed, 
we  thank  God  that  Mother,  who  was 
never  a  sorority  girl,  married  Father, 
who    was    never    a    fraternity    boy. 


,  ip  Strasbourg 

STERLING  STYI  F.0  BY  COR  HAM 


This  beautiful  pattern  in  Corham  Ster- 
ling is  called  Strasbourg.  Less  ornate 
than  many  Louis  XV  designs,  its  swirling 
edges  and  exquisite  lustre  have  the  true 
Rococo  spirit. 

For  real  elegance  in  silver,  see  this 
very  lovely  pattern.  Tatman's  in 
Evanston  is  proud  to  be  Corham's  ex- 
clusive representative  on  the  North 
Shore,  handling  all  the  famous  pat- 
terns in  the  six-piece  Place  Settings 
available  for  wartime.  Later  they  can 
be  matched  and  added  to. 


TAXMAN 


707   CHURCH   STREET 
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TOM  KOCH 


THE  LESSER  ANTILLES 


This  has  less  to  say  about  the  Lesser  Antilles  than  it  has  to  say 
about  weather.   It  has  even  less  to  say  about  weather. 
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EW:  As  one  of  our  lesser  known 
mid-Xictorian  poets  put  it,  "Dew  is  na- 
ture's silvery  blanket  which  she  silently 
drops  on  the  slumbering  world."  Actual- 
ly it  is  that  damnable  wet  sog  which 
breeds  lobar  pneumonia  in  early  morn- 
ing golfers  and  lawn  mowers.  Some 
classify  it  merely  as  frost  that  didn't  have 
sense  enough  to  freeze. 


UNOW:  Snow  is  a  cold,  damp  com- 
modity which  falls  in  superfluous  amounts 
in  the  Republican  states  of  New  England 
and  once  every  74  years  in  California. 
Snow  is  usually  followed  by  little  boys 
with  sleds  who  go  sliding  down  hills. 
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.AIL:  A  word  which  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  another  hail,  coupled  with  a 
snappy,  "The  gang's  all  here."  Actually 
hail  is  a  frozen  mixture  which  couldn't 
make  up  its  mind  whether  to 
be  rain  or  snow  until  it  was 
too  late.  General  Sherman 
even  thought  that  war  was 
hail  until  his  dying  day.  The 
nice  thing  about  it  is  that  hail 
occurs  less  and  less  frequent- 
ly, and  in  time  may  die  out 
completely  if  given  the  proper 
encouragement. 


OLEET:  A  sort  of  frozen 
rain  that  doesn't  amount  to 
anything  after  it  gets  here. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  be- 
lieved that  everyone  loved 
sleet,  and  by  so  asserting  lost 
the  election  of  1896. 


.AIN:  As  a  chap  by  the  name  of 
Webster  once  said,  "Rain  is  stuff  that  ev- 
erybody is  always  going  around  singing 
in  of."  This  is  just  about  the  way  I  feel 
about  it,  only  I  never  had  the  nerve  to 
say  so. 
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URORA  BOREALIS  See  borealises, 


JL  OG:  Since  most  people  of  culture  al- 
ready know  that  fog  is  merely  mist  that 
defies  the  laws  of  gravity,  we  will  dis- 
pense with  descriptive  material. 
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1  OREALISES,  AURORA :  See  aurora 
borealis. 


IT  ARTLY  CLOUDY:  Partly  cloudy  is 
a  vague,  meaningless  phrase  introduced 
by  weather  men  to  put  into  weather  re- 
ports when  nobody  has  the  faintest  idea 
what  is  going  to  happen,  but  presumes 
that  it  may  be  cloudy  part  of  the  time 
while  it  is  happening.  The  term  was  in- 
troduced by  Nathanial  Crowdy,  chief 
meteorologist  on  the  Dubuque  Peerless 
Independent  in  1873.  Crowdy  was  a  large 
man  and  was  referred  to  by  his  asso- 
ciates as  Portly.  In  a  box  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Peerless  Independent  he 
would  write  a  short  report  headed, 
"WEATHER"  followed  by  his  by-line, 
"Portly  Crowdy."  A  near-sighted  truck 
gardener,  living  in  an  abandoned  dirig- 
ible hangar  near  Cedar  Rapids,  misinter- 
preted the  by-line  to  read  "Partly  cloudy," 
and  so  the  new  term  was  born. 


J?LOODS:  Although  floods 
could  not  be  classed  strictly  as 
weather,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, the  direct  result  of  some 
type  of  weather,  usually  rain. 
However,  in  California  where 
it  doesn't  rain,  floods  result 
from  any  of  a  number  of 
causes,  such  as  dew,  mist,  or 
an  overflow  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Horace  Bandquist,  in 
his  latest  work  on  weather 
entitled,  "Oh,  To  Be  a  Ground 
Squirrel."  defines  a  flood  as 
"something  that  results  when 
a  large  enough  amount  of 
water  falls  on  a  small  enough 
amount  of  space  in  a  short 
enough  time." 
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OUR    APPLICATION    PICTURES    WILL 

HELP  YOU  TO  SECURE  THE 

RICHT  POSITION 


Excellently  Finished 

Reasonably  Priced 

Right  Size 


EUGENE  L.  RAY 

NORTHWESTERN'S 
OFFICIAL   PHOTOGRAPHER 


1606  Chicago  Ave. 


f/o    rPfilitaru  -3« 


¥ 
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are  orders  to  proceed  to 
the  Classic  for  a  haircut 
or  shave.  Carry  on  in 
neat  navy  order! 


CLASSIC 

Barber    Shop 

OPPOSITE   VARSITY  THEATRE 


Uni.  2238    ! 


^Jennii    /"Cachets    iKeslruna 

(Expert    IKestrinqinq 

v^ualitu     Workmanship 


CHANDLER'S 


630  DAVIS 


EVANSTON 


J4ave   parties 
C^niou  oDancinq 


AT 


THE  DEL  SHORE 

McCORMICK    and    DEMPSTER 


[/Veddinq    invitations 

KAPPELMAN    PRINTING 

UNI.  0733 

(Rear)    1620  SHERMAN  AVE. 


THEATER  TICKETS 

ALL  CHICAGO  THEATERS 

OPERA  &  CONCERTS 

RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 

LOBBY   NORTH   SHORE    HOTEL 
UNI.   4190 


£a  tjau'll  fteael  tf-atejet 


Put  his  picture  in  a  two 
tone  dark  brown  saddle 
leather  frame  where  "he" 
can  smile  out  at  you  al- 
ways. Leather  will  pre- 
serve the  photo,  too. 


A  leather  scrap  book  for 
all  your  tokens  of  happy 
days.  It  will  never  crack 
or  wear  and  you  can  keep 
memories  for  years  right 
where   you  can   see   them. 


You  won't  lose  money  and 
yet  a  cute  little  red  or 
green  leather  wallet  will 
look  smart  in  your  purse. 
Match  it  to  your  costume 
and  carry  it  in  place  of  a 
bag,  too. 


THE    NORTHWESTERN    CO-OP 


1726    ORRINGTON 


EVANSTON.   ILL. 


UNDER  FIRE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  those  who 
needed  to  be  interned  and  evacuated 
to  the  Mainland.  With  the  help  of 
the  Emergency  Service  Committee, 
formed  to  care  for  the  Japanese  prob- 
lem, the  Varsity  Victory  Volunteer 
group  was  brought  into  being.  Be- 
cause the  University  boys  of  Japanese 
ancestry  were  not  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  military  activities,  they  formed 
the  VVV  and  offered  their  services  to 
the  Military  Governor  "in  whatever 
capacity  he  might  see  fit  to  use  them." 
In  this  way  the  Japanese  people  were 
able  to  ease  the  problem  that  would 
have  arisen  had  they  not  been  allowed 
to  prove  their  loyalty.  Later  on  when 
the  Draft  officials  announced  that 
Japanese-Americans  could  serve  in  the 
Army,  boys  immediately  signed  up. 
1,500  volunteers  were  asked  for,  a 
total  of  9,507  answered  the  call  to 
arms,  and  of  these  2,600  were  in- 
ducted. 
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ITH  THE  RETURN  of  the 
children  to  school  in  February, 
Honolulu  settled  back  into  compara- 
tive ease  because  their  return  meant 
reasonable  security.  Barbed  wire  had 
appeared  along  fences,  slit  trenches 
had  been  dug  in  the  yards,  and  classes 
were  to  go  on  under  these  trying, 
cramped  conditions. 

Attendance  dropped  seriously  be- 
cause all  Service  families  had  been  or- 
dered to  the  Mainland  and  young 
children  of  residents  had  gone,  too. 
Students  doubled  up  in  the  available 
buildings  with  students  from  schools 
the  Army  had  taken. 

At  the  first  school  assembly  the 
student  body  was  told  that  they  had 
to  study  or  get  out.  No  longer  were 
the  Hawaiian  schools  to  have  any 
students  who  were  just  "going  along 
for  the  ride."  There  are  still  students 
and  pupils  in  the  schools  in  Hawaii, 
but  the  older  children  must  give  up 
one  day  of  school  a  week  to  work  in 
the  pineapple  field  or  the  canneries 
and,  on  the  outside  islands,  they  work 
on  the  coffee  plantations.  Now,  after 
two  and  a  half  years,  Hawaiian  stu- 
dents are  still  in  cramped  quarters, 
hovering  in  bomb  shelters  when  the 
air  raid  siren  blows,  but  they  are  not 
wasting  the  time  spent  in  school. 
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Do  I  our  Part 

BUY    A    BOND 

LONDON'S   FLOWER  SHOP 

Smart  Corsages 
1712  Sherman                                           Uni.  7542,  0632 

JACOBS  &  JENSEN 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Supplies 
1724  Sherman                     Gre.  2220                     Evanston 

JACK  AND  JUNE  STUDIO 

Interiors  -  Gifts  -  Furniture 
1814  Central  Street                                        Gre.  4848 

Have  a  "Coke"=  Welcome,  Short-Snorter 


. .  .from  family  fireside  to  far-flung  fronts 

When  short-snorters  (trans-ocean  flyers)  meet  and  compare  their  autographed 
dollar  bills,  the  invitation  Have  a  "Coke"  is  fairly  sure  to  follow.  At  home  and 
abroad  Coca-Cola  has  become  a  symbol  of  those  who  see  things  in  a  friendly  light. 

BOTTLED    UNDER    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    COCA-COLA    COMPANY    BY 

COCA-COLA     BOTTLING     CO.     OF     CHICAGO,    INC. 

COPYRIGHT  1943,  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  _^ — — — — — 


"Coke"  =  Coca-Cola 

It's  natural  for  popular  names 
to  acquire  friendly  abbrevia- 
tions. That's  why  you  hear 
Coca-Cola  called  "Coke". 


NVatcli  the  chande  to 


hesterfield 


You  11  like  th  em...  your  friends  will  too...  I  or  their  real  mildness 
and  better  taste.  The  right  combination  or  the  world's  nest  cigarette 
tobaccos  makes  tne  dirrerenee.  You  can't  buy  a  better  cigarette. 


Copyright  1944,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 


